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The militia movement is a right-wing movement that arose following controversial standoffs 
in the 1990s. It inherited paramilitary traditions of earlier groups, especially the conspirato- 
rial, antigovernment Posse Comitatus. The militia movement claims that militia groups are 
sanctioned by law but uncontrolled by government; in fact, they are designed to oppose a 
tyrannical government. Adherents believe that behind the “tyranny” is a left-wing, globalist 
conspiracy known as the New World Order. The movement’s ideology has led some adher- 
ents to commit criminal acts, including stockpiling illegal weapons and explosives and plot- 
ting to destroy buildings or assassinate public officials, as well as lesser confrontations. 


In December 1999, as the year, century, and millennium all wound to a close, 
police came to arrest Donald Beauregard, the manager of a Hickory Farms store 
in the Tyrone Square Mall in St. Petersburg, Florida. Beauregard had done noth- 
ing to offend holiday shoppers; instead, he had been indicted by a federal grand 
jury on serious charges related to his other role. Beauregard was a person of 
prominence in the militia movement, both locally and nationally, having served 
for some 3 years as a leader of the Southeastern States Alliance, a militia 
umbrella group (Dougherty, 1999). 

Beauregard, the indictment claimed, along with unnamed others, had identi- 
fied various targets he wanted to destroy, including a nuclear power plant and 
other utilities, as well law enforcement offices. Beauregard tinkered with explo- 
sives and planned to break into a National Guard armory to steal weapons and 
explosives. He also plotted to kill another militia member whom he thought was 
an informant (Dougherty, 1999; Zitrin, 1999). 

Although citizens of central Florida were alarmed (Minai, 1999), members of 
the militia movement were outraged. “He’s a patriot,” said a Michigan militia 
leader, Dave Rydel (St. Petersburg Times, December 10, 1999). Shortwave 
broadcaster and militia leader Mark Koernke, also of Michigan, warned militia 
members not to cooperate with law enforcement officers, claiming that they had 
declared war against the American people. He cautioned everybody to keep 
weapons at hand: “Don’t be scared, be prepared” (SLATT Program Archives, 
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December 13-14, 1999). He also lamented the fact that nobody had come to the 
aid of militia members recently arrested in several states. ““We all made a prom- 
ise,’ he said, referring to an agreement made among militia leaders at Knob 
Creek, Kentucky, a few years earlier, “if one is attacked, all would come to that 
individual’s aid” (SLATT Program Archives, 1999). The next day he urged that 
people picked up by police should make no deals: “Shoot the buggers.” In Mis- 
sourl, White supremacist and former militia activist Martin Lindstedt (1999) 
claimed that Beauregard was “facing trumped-up conspiracy charges along with 
alleged violations of [laws] regarding allowable weaponry for a legitimate patri- 
otic organization, which has not yet been overtly banned politically” (“Concerning 
Racial Patriots,” 2000). He also observed that Alliance members all feared they 
would be the next ones to be rounded up (Intelligence Report summaries, 1999). 

Despite fears on the part of militia activists that the U.S. government would 
declare martial law and attack militia groups, their members were not in fact 
actually “rounded up” (eventually, Beauregard pled guilty). However, the arrest 
of Beauregard served notice to authorities that the militia movement that began 
after the standoffs at Ruby Ridge and Waco had not disappeared and had not 
ceased to be a source of concern to law enforcement officers, public officials, 
and citizens. There is every reason to think that in the new millennium, the mili- 
tia movement will be as troubling as it was in the old one and that, along with 
other right-wing fringe movements such as the White supremacist movement, 
the tax protest movement, and the sovereign citizen movement, it will continue 
to be a major source of extremist-related criminal incidents, up to and including 
domestic terrorism. 

This essay, then, is designed to provide a concise overview of the militia 
movement as it has developed over the course of the past several years and to 
give some indication as to what to expect from it in the future. Topical sections 
cover the origins of the movement and its ideology, its history from 1994 to 
2000, and the activities associated with the movement of most concern to 
authorities: confrontations with law enforcement officials and plots involving 
illegal weapons and explosives. A final section offers some speculation on the 
future of the movement. 


ORIGINS AND IDEOLOGY 


The militia movement is a loose collection of paramilitary groups that 
self-identify as “militias” and individuals with strong sympathies for such 
groups. The immediate origins of the militia movement lie in the aftermath of 
the tragic standoffs at Ruby Ridge, Idaho, in 1992 and Waco, Texas, in 1993, but 
its antecedents stretch further back in time. 

The militia movement is the latest in a series of paramilitary movements 
stemming from right-wing ideologies in the United States during the 20th cen- 
tury (Bennett, 1995, 244-249). The original Ku Klux Klan, as well as its 
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successor of the 1920s, were both organized in a quasi-military fashion. In the 
1930s, when a worldwide rise of fascism made itself felt in the United States, 
far-right groups organized paramilitary units such as the Silver Shirt Legion, 
while Catholic priest Father Charles Coughlin urged the formation of “Christian 
Front” units, the members of one such group in New York eventually being 
charged with seditious conspiracy in 1940 (Warren, 1996, pp. 188-198). 

The beginning of the Cold War ushered in a new wave of paramilitary groups, 
most of which feared some combination of Communist invasion and fifth-col- 
umn subversion. Groups such as the California Rangers and the Minutemen 
took it on themselves to defeat Communist threats to the United States—foreign 
or domestic. Such groups formed sporadically throughout the Cold War period, 
fueled by concerns ranging from survivalism to White supremacy. Later exam- 
ples included the Christian Patriot Defense League; the Covenant, the Sword, 
and the Arm of the Lord; the Texas Emergency Reserve; and Glenn Miller’s 
White Patriot Party, all active in the 1980s (which saw an upsurge in violent, 
White supremacist activity).' 

The militia movement, however, has been more than simply the latest wave in 
along history of right-wing fascination with paramilitaria; it possesses an ideol- 
ogy and an orientation that help to distinguish it from many of its forebears. One 
of the major reasons for this is that the militia movement is in many ways an off- 
shoot of an older group, the Posse Comitatus. The Posse started around 1970 in 
Oregon, where it was led by Henry “Mike” Beach, and in California, led by Wil- 
liam Potter Gale. Its strongest bases of support were the states of the Pacific 
Northwest and the Great Plains. Posse activity peaked in the early 1980s as a 
result of a significant farm crisis that right-wing activists were able to exploit. 
The Posse, and related groups, developed a worldview that became highly influ- 
ential in the extreme right by the 1980s. The militia movement to a considerable 
extent is a product of this worldview.’ 

The core belief of the Posse was that Americans had been misled as to the 
entire nature of their government; what most Americans perceived as the legiti- 
mate government was in fact an illegitimate body that had usurped the rightful 
one through conspiratorial means. The Posse claimed that the true form of gov- 
ernment was a near anarchic, highly localized form of government centered on 
the county sheriff (whom advocates hoped would prevent intrusions from fed- 
eral or state government). This notion that the current federal government was 
not the true government quickly gained currency among the extreme right. To 
many, the federal intervention during the civil rights movement on behalf of 
African Americans had come as a shock. More and more, it seemed, the govern- 
ment was taking positions—on gun control, abortion, currency—to which those 
on the extreme right were unalterably opposed. As a result, the extreme right 
became increasingly antigovernment in orientation. Whereas the Klan of the 
1920s often viewed government as an ally, the right-wing extremists of the 
1970s and 1980s tended to consider government an enemy. The Posse helped 
crystallize this opposition by suggesting that the government they opposed was 
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illegitimate, the product of a conspiracy to deprive people of their rights. Stoking 
the fire even further was the fact that many Posse leaders subscribed to a religion 
known as Christian Identity. Identity’s main tenets involve racism and anti-Sem- 
itism, but another important Identity belief is that one should follow God’s laws, 
not man’s laws, and that the government, clearly not following God’s laws, is 
therefore not legitimate.” 

It is out of the dual traditions of the right-wing paramilitary and the Posse ide- 
ology that the militia movement emerged. Nowhere can this be seen more 
clearly than in the 1980s prototype for the movement, the Unorganized Militia 
of William Potter Gale’s Committee of the States. Gale, an Identity adherent, 
was an important figure in the extreme right, his involvement dating back to the 
1950s and the California Rangers. His involvement with the Posse gave him 
room for his interest in paramilitary activity. Many Posse leaders combined their 
extreme political ideology with their love of guns and military paraphernalia; 
perhaps the best known example is Wisconsin Posse leader James Wickstrom, a 
Vietnam veteran who appointed himself National Director of Counter-Insur- 
gency. In the 1980s, Gale was primarily involved with a group he himself had 
started, the Committee of the States. Gale appointed himself chief of staff of the 
Unorganized Militia of the Committee of the States. The purpose of the Militia 
was to act as an enforcement arm and bodyguard for the Committee of the 
States." 

What is significant about Gale’s actions is his attempt to find legitimacy in 
law. Gale appropriated the term unorganized militia from federal law; by so 
doing, he hoped to link his group to the militia mentioned in the constitution and 
federal and state law. This claim of legitimacy and authority distinguishes both 
Gale’s group and the subsequent militia movement from other paramilitary 
groups, including some that even used the term militia (in a more generic sense). 
Gale himself died while appealing a conviction for threatening public officials. 
The Committee of the States, as well as its Unorganized Militia, died with him.” 

However, the concept of appropriating the unorganized militia never disap- 
peared entirely among right-wing extremists. One issue that kept it alive was the 
notion that members of the unorganized militia had, under the Second Amend- 
ment, the right to possess any sort of firearm or military weapon. Taking the lead 
in promulgating this viewpoint was Larry Pratt, head of a radical gun rights 
group called the Gun Owners of America (GOA) and an early proponent of the 
militia movement. In 1992, the GOA issued a statement in the aftermath of the 
riots following the Rodney King verdict in Los Angeles to the effect that the riots 
would not have happened had Los Angeles Police Department chief Daryl Gates 
encouraged Los Angelenos to own guns: “The L.A.P.D. could take advantage of 
what the Founding Fathers called the unorganized militia” (National Journal, 
1992).° 

Pratt was not alone. Even earlier, a Connecticut gun dealer named Douglas 
Oefinger formed a group called the Connecticut Free Militia and imported 90 
M14 rifles for “militia members in the state of Connecticut and members of 
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other state militias” (Connecticut Law Tribune, 1991; McIntire & Hartford, 1997). 
In Florida, Santa Rosa County Commissioner Byrd Mapoles had advocated 
forming a militia in the early 1990s and actually saw it through in 1994 (“Santa 
Rosa County,” 1994). Several other counties followed suit. Many supporters 
argued that this would exempt them from federal gun laws. “As members of the 
militia,” said one gun shop owner, “they should be able to come in here and buy 
military-type assault weapons.” But, by 1994, other groups calling themselves 
militias had already begun to emerge, and supporters of groups such as the Con- 
necticut and Florida militias eventually merged with them (Kaczor, 1994; 
“Northwest Florida Counties,” 1994; Rohter, 1994). 

What caused this rise of a militia movement? Explanations emphasizing 
socioeconomic causes do not hold up well against the low inflation, low unem- 
ployment, and healthy economy that persisted in the 1990s. Explanations that 
point to desperate farmers facing extinction usually fail to take into account the 
urban and suburban presences in the militia. Nor does either explanation ade- 
quately explain why the right-wing fringe—a constant presence—exploded in 
growth. The true explanation probably lies somewhere in a mixture of obvious 
and the subtle.’ 

The obvious explanations for the rise of the militia movement lie in a series of 
catalytic events that occurred in the early 1990s. These include the Los Angeles 
riots following the Rodney King verdict, the election of Bill Clinton, the passage 
of NAFTA, the Brady Law, and the assault weapons ban, but most importantly, 
the tragedies at Ruby Ridge in 1992 and Waco in 1993. Ruby Ridge and Waco 
shocked the extreme right. To many, these events signified that the government 
was willing to strike at, even kill, people who refused to conform. Both Randy 
Weaver’s family and the Branch Davidians were essentially reclusive groups, 
yet the government could not tolerate them. In addition to these perceptions, 
members of the “patriot” movement were well aware that both incidents 
involved firearms: Randy Weaver’s sawed-off shotguns at Ruby Ridge and the 
Davidians’ automatic weapons at Waco. The significance of the government 
going after these guns was lost on no one. New groups formed, while established 
leaders held meetings to plan reactions to events such as Ruby Ridge.’ 

Ruby Ridge and Waco were obvious catalysts for a resurgence of the patriot 
movement, but they do not adequately explain it. After all, the extremists of the 
1980s had their martyrs, but those incidents failed to mobilize people beyond the 
core constituencies of the extremist fringe (with the exception of some farmers). 
In contrast, the resurgence of the 1990s not only mobilized the entire extreme 
right but, for a time at least, drew people into the movement from the political 
mainstream. Several factors seem to provide at least a partial explanation. Per- 
haps most important among these was that by the 1990s, the extreme right had 
developed an entire media network all its own: videotapes, fax networks, com- 
puter bulletin boards, the Internet, toll-free numbers, newsletters, shortwave and 
satellite radio shows, and more (see Hilliard & Keith, 1999). 
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As a result, not only would a crudely produced newsletter such as George 
Eaton’s Patriot Report be given more credence than, say, the Dallas Morning 
News or Newsweek, but items in that newsletter would be reprinted in dozens of 
other extremist publications, until patriots were bombarded with multiple cop- 
ies of the same story from many different sources. The most bizarre rumors 
became accepted facts. Stickers on the backs of street signs would direct invad- 
ing U.N. troops, already stationed in the hundreds of thousands, hidden in the 
national parks. Concentration camps were to house American dissidents. More- 
over, the maturation of the patriot media network meant that events such as Ruby 
Ridge and Waco would be far more electrifying among its members than ever 
before.” 

Other developments insured that the movement could make inroads into 
mainstream America. One was the growing influence of conspiracy theories in 
American popular culture, exemplified by television shows such as The X-Files 
and radio shows such as that of Art Bell. The UFO movement in particular 
bridged the gap between mainstream American culture and the extremist fringe 
and helped make credible the notion of vast government conspiracies. A second 
factor was the ongoing radicalization of the gun rights movement, which 
resulted in many individuals whose political views were otherwise squarely 
within the mainstream coming to believe in a government plot to confiscate fire- 
arms. The increasingly antigovernment tone of such groups, including even rel- 
atively mainstream groups such as the National Rifle Association (NRA), 
reached a peak in April 1995, when, just after the Oklahoma City bombing, the 
NRA leadership released a letter referring to federal agents as “jackbooted 
thugs.” Many of the people who wandered in from the mainstream would later 
drop out after the Oklahoma City bombing, but they nevertheless contributed to 
the resurgence of the extreme right in the 1990s. 

By far the most noticeable aspect of this resurgence was the emergence of an 
entirely new movement: the militia movement. It is no coincidence that many of 
the early proponents of the movement had ties to Ruby Ridge or Waco, nor 
should it come as a surprise that many such figures were also prominent in the 
patriot media net. Of the two most prominent patriots to emerge from the Waco 
standoff, for instance, Linda Thompson, a lawyer from Indianapolis, was 
well-known for her computer bulletin board and would go on to produce several 
highly influential videotapes about the Waco siege. Gary Hunt, Linda’s rival, 
operated the most active patriot fax network. The response of many after Ruby 
Ridge and Waco was to cry “Never again!” and to look for ways to back up such 
cries with force. Paramilitary units were an obvious solution. As early as Janu- 
ary 1993—even before Waco—one patriot figure said, “In my opinion we could 
have another Randy Weaver incident just about any time and it would be nice to 
have a militia formed legally . . . so that they can show up whether or not they are 
used” (Crawford, Gardiner, & Mozzochi, 1994). 

A number of pioneers dusted off the concept of the militia (Claiborne, 1993). 
This would give them the color of law and would suggest that it was the 
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government that was operating beyond the bounds of such law. Perhaps earliest 
among them was Linda Thompson (“Lawyer Says Koresh,” 1993). At the begin- 
ning of the Waco standoff, Thompson decided she would become the Davidians’ 
attorney and traveled to Waco, where she was not received enthusiastically. 
Undaunted, Thompson appointed herself acting adjutant general of the militia 
and declared a mass mobilization of the Unorganized Militia to save the 
Davidians (Thompson, 1993). “We are letting the government know we are not 
going to stand for lawless government anymore,” she told reporters (Bragg & 
Asin, 1993, p. 5). However, little more than a dozen people showed up for her 
planned mobilization. 

Despite this inauspicious beginning, within a year, a movement had clearly 
arisen. By the summer of 1994, militia organizers in Michigan, Ohio, Idaho, 
Montana, Texas, and other states had created a collection of paramilitary groups 
that shared the same conspiratorial political orientation and antigovernment phi- 
losophy. Its growth generally went unnoticed, except by a few local public offi- 
cials and law enforcement officers who had begun to experience problems. Not 
until the fall of 1994, when civil rights groups began to draw attention to the 
movement, did the national media give it much attention (Anti-Defamation 
League, 1994; “Racist Extremists Exploit,’ 1994). The militias catapulted to 
prominence in April 1995, when they were erroneously linked to the Oklahoma 
City bombing. The resulting media attention heightened awareness of the militia 
movement among many who had not previously heard of the phenomenon and 
caused them to join or to form their own militias. 

Coming as it does from the right-wing fringe, the militia movement shares 
many concerns with other extreme right-wing groups: opposition to paper 
money and the Federal Reserve Board, abortion, immigration, support for prop- 
erty rights and home schooling, an emphasis on survivalism, and an affinity for 
alternative medicine, among others. But two issues particularly characterize the 
ideology of the militia movement and the shape it takes and tactics it uses. The 
first is the gun rights issue, to which the militia movement has ascribed a mean- 
ing different from that perceived even by many other gun rights supporters. Mili- 
tia members tend not merely to believe strongly in individual gun rights but also 
to suggest that the reason for such rights is to better oppose a tyrannical govern- 
ment, one that is not theoretical but real. It still surprises many people that the 
gun control debate is a relatively recent phenomenon, only a few decades old. It 
would surprise many militia members to know that their ideological forebears 
often had radically different views on the subject of firearms. In the 1960s, for 
instance, faced with race riots and campus unrest, many right-wing extremists 
came out heavily in favor of “law and order” because they feared some sort of 
revolution or insurrection from the extreme left. This support for law against 
“anarchy” led some on the extreme right to advocate measures to strengthen 
government control against leftists, including gun control. Thus, right-wing 
writer Fred Schwarz (1972) wrote: 
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It is difficult to reconcile maximum support for the police with advocacy of the 
easy availability of lethal guns. If every individual has to protect himself, or her- 
self, by owning a gun, we have taken a giant step toward anarchy. (p. 245) 


Schwarz declared himself willing to renounce his right to own and use a gun for 
self-protection. Twenty years later, such views were anathema; the government 
(and law and order) had now become the enemy. 

Daniel Kuehne (1996), writing for the New Jersey Militia Newsletter, sug- 
gested that “the events of this century have clearly demonstrated that the worst 
terrorists are centralized governments run amok . . . who routinely force their 
own citizens into submission through mayhem, murder and torture.” To be con- 
sistent, Kuehne argued, “horrific acts like Ruby Ridge and Waco rank right 
alongside the World Trade Center and Oklahoma City bombings as deeds 
rightly classified as terrorist.” The founding fathers understood this: “Thus, we 
clearly see the true and ingenious purpose behind the Second Amendment, 
regardless of the treasonous attempt made by judges to grossly distort it.” 
Another writer in the same issue agreed, arguing that “the principal and ultimate 
purpose of individual gun ownership is the strong deterrent it serves against the 
usurpation of power by would-be tyrants, and the protection it provides against 
despotism, whether foreign or domestic” (J.L.G., 1996). Thus, the Second 
Amendment—and by extension the militia—becomes a tool to use against the 
government rather than a tool of the government, and as acorollary, any attempt 
by the government to limit firearms is a step toward tyranny. 

The second defining issue for the militia movement is the conspiracy issue. 
Militia groups believe strongly in a wide variety of extreme conspiracy theo- 
ries, and these theories in turn have an impact on how militia groups respond to 
external stimuli. The militia movement has accepted most older right-wing con- 
spiracy theories and combined them with new ones to present a more or less 
coherent—if unconnected to reality—worldview that serves to explain the 
increasingly grasping nature of government. Essentially, two versions of the 
conspiracy theory exist. The more modest version simply states that the federal 
government is instituting a police state. To that end, it is slowly trying to strip cit- 
izens of their rights. At the same time, it creates incidents and crises to use as 
excuses for increased governmental power. Meanwhile, the media toes the gov- 
ernment line, lulling the people—or, as they are frequently referred to by militia 
members, the “sheeple”—to sleep. Eventually, agencies such as the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms (ATF), and militarized local police will confiscate all weapons and 
imprison any citizens who dare oppose authoritarian rule. A group of New Eng- 
land militia leaders predicted that economic collapse and accompanying civil 
disorder would be the final trigger, followed by “implementations of emergency 
measures nationally [that] would force the surrender of local resource control 
and personal Liberty” (“New England Regional Militia,’ 1995). 
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The second, more expansive version of the conspiracy theory provides a 
rationale for the government’s efforts to institute tyranny. In this scenario, the 
reason the government is becoming tyrannical is because it is in league with the 
New World Order, the common name for the globalist, socialist conspiracy 
believed by extremists to exist. The New World Order, sometimes synonymous 
with the United Nations, has essentially already taken over the rest of the world; 
only the United States still resists its grasp. But, the government is openly col- 
laborating with the New World Order, attempting to prepare the nation for a 
U.N. takeover. One of the more important patriot news organs helping to create 
the militia’s conspiracy mythology was George Eaton’s Patriot Report. Eaton is 
a Christian Identity adherent with close connections to many figures in the early 
militia movement. Later issues of the Report would include more Identity and 
anti-Semitic materials, but early issues concentrated heavily on militia and con- 
spiracy themes. Over and over, Eaton told his readers that there was a massive 
conspiracy directed against them. “The Federal government and the press is 
fighting a war against independent thinking Christian patriots,” he wrote (Eaton, 
1993). 


The reason they have targeted patriots is simple; they will not conform or submit to 
the New World Order. . .. Because of this the conspirators must find a way to neu- 
tralize, round up, or destroy the resistors of a super one-world government. (Eaton, 
1993). 


Among the most persistent components of the New World Order conspiracy 
theories is that there are large numbers of foreign troops—up to three million, in 
one estimate—either poised to invade the United States or already hidden in the 
United States. Movement figures such as Eaton, Mark Koernke, and John 
Trochmann constantly reinforce such notions. The U.N. troops will be aided by 
America’s own law enforcement agencies, which are being militarized by the 
government. “Military equipment like this LAV [Light Assault Vehicle] are 
being used against civilians all across America,” reads the caption to a photo- 
graph of a military assault vehicle in an issue of the Militia of Montana’s news- 
letter, Taking Aim (1996). “This LAV is being used by Oregon police depart- 
ments for drug raids, armed stand-offs, etc. They soon will be patrolling 
America’s streets under the global Police Force . . . to be implemented by the 
global government (U.N.).” Other rumors include the notion that Hong Kong 
police will be used in this country or even that gangs such as the Crips and 
Bloods will be used as police or for gun confiscation. A common belief is that 
nonconformists will be rounded up and placed in concentration camps (‘““Mas- 
sive Build-Up,” 1996; “More Russian Equipment,” 1996; “Clinton Hands Over 
U.S. Military,” 1994). 

The conspiracy theories of the militia movement combined with its mem- 
bers’ gun-related, antigovernment sentiments to create much of its outlook on 
government. This outlook is generally overwhelmingly hostile, particularly 
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toward federal law enforcement. Some militia leaders have become well-known 
for their general hostility toward law enforcement; one example is J. J. Johnson, 
former spokesperson for the Ohio Unorganized Militia, one of whose more infa- 
mous comments occurred when he addressed a meeting 1n California in 1997. 
Johnson suggested that a street should be named for Carl Drega, a New Hamp- 
shire man who went on a murderous rampage that year, killing four people, 
including two state troopers. “Yes, they eventually killed this guy, but he left a 
few less folks for us to deal with,’ Johnson said, to general amusement 
(DeGiere, 1997). These extreme attitudes toward government are what cause 
some members of the movement to engage in acts of criminal extremism or 
domestic terrorism. 

By the spring of 1995, the militia movement was active in many states and 
had begun to receive considerable media attention. However, the Oklahoma City 
bombing on April 19, 1995, created a drastically different situation. After Timo- 
thy McVeigh and Terry Nichols were arrested as the main suspects in the bomb- 
ing, a host of tenuous links between the bombing and the suspects on one hand 
and the Michigan Militia on the other led to a temporary but strong suspicion 
that militia groups in Michigan had been involved in the bombing. This caused 
virtually every media outlet in the country to turn its attention to the militia 
movement, causing it to face the harsh glare of the spotlight in a way it never had 
before. It did not fare well. Norm Olsen, leader of the Michigan Militia, was 
kicked out by his own followers after he told reporters that Japan had been 
involved in the Oklahoma City bombing. Some militia groups disbanded in the 
wake of the bombing (Wennergren, 1995). However, the overall result of the 
bombing was actually a rise in militia membership, as the media attention given 
to the movement alerted many potential members to the fact that it existed 
(LoLordo, 1995). The militia movement also did what it could to counter 
adverse publicity, even achieving a minor coup of sorts in the summer of 1995, 
when it “exposed” the Good OI’ Boys Roundup, a yearly festival in Tennessee 
for federal and local law enforcement officers. Militia leaders drew attention to 
racist activities that had taken place at the Roundup. The press picked up on the 
scandal, and two federal agencies were forced to launch investigations of the 
event. Militia leaders could claim that the media were wrong: It was not the mili- 
tia movement that was racist but rather the federal government (Kleber & 
Kleber, n.d.). In the end, investigations revealed that the racist activity was com- 
mitted by local Tennessee police officers, not federal agents (U.S. Department 
of Justice, 1996), but the results of the investigations never got as much attention 
as the initial scandal. Moreover, the movement was showing signs of successful 
organization, despite its fractiousness. Most significant was the formation of a 
militia umbrella group known as the Tri-State Militia, coordinated by John Par- 
sons of South Dakota. Many militia leaders willingly associated themselves 
with this organization, designed to coordinate militia activity and information 
(Eaton, 1995; Good, 1995; Kovaleski, 1995; Worthington, 1995). 
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By the beginning of 1996, the militia movement appeared to be very healthy 
indeed. It had certainly grown phenomenally since its beginning in 1994. No 
accurate numbers have ever been available, but militia groups operated in virtu- 
ally every state. However, during the course of 1996, the movement lost much of 
its energy and by the end of the year had clearly entered a period of stagnation or 
even decline. The most important factor in halting the growth of the militia 
movement was a series of arrests, trials, and convictions of various groups of 
militia members on weapons, explosives, and conspiracy charges, beginning 
with the 1995 arrest of Ray Lampley and other members of his Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Militia, followed by arrests of members of the Georgia Republic 
Militia in April, the Viper Militia of Arizona in July, the Washington State Mili- 
tia later that same month, and the West Virginia Mountaineer Militia in October. 
With the exception of Lampley, whom some militia activists viewed as danger- 
ous, the militia movement in each case cried “set up.” Nevertheless, the arrests 
had a definite impact on the movement, if nothing else warning members that 
law enforcement agents were omnipresent. Other events in 1996 also served to 
weaken the movement. During Lampley’s trial in April 1996, it was revealed 
that John Parsons of the Tri-State Militia had been accepting money from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) for months (Swindell, 1996b). Virtually 
instantaneously, the militia network disintegrated. The Montana Freemen stand- 
off in the spring also caused tension in the movement between conservative lead- 
ers such as John Trochmann of the Militia of Montana, who warned militia 
members away from the standoff, and more radical leaders such as Don Vos of 
Ohio and Bradley Glover of Kansas, who wanted intervention (Bowman, 1997). 
The Freemen standoff also caused considerable adverse publicity for extreme 
right-wing groups in general. By the fall of 1996, the movement had clearly fal- 
tered, and some prominent early members dropped out. These included Samuel 
Sherwood, founder of the Idaho-based United States Militia Association, who 
disbanded his group in September 1996, complaining that “the whole movement 
is being distorted on one side by the press and the media and taken over by the 
nuts and the crazies on the other” (“Militia Association,” 1996). Not long after, 
Alabama militia leader Jeff Randall also quit, issuing an apology to law enforce- 
ment (“Militia Co-Founder Quits,” 1997). 

By 1997, the militia movement was in disarray. In Ohio, the departure of mili- 
tia spokesman J. J. Johnson left groups in the Buckeye State in confusion. To the 
north, the leadership of Michigan Militia spokesman Lee Van Huizen came into 
question, eventually erupting into a power struggle that split the organization 
into two separate factions, each claiming to be the legitimate Michigan Militia. 
In some states that had seen major arrests of militia members, such as West Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, the small movements virtually disappeared. More moderate 
members dropped out of the movement because of some of the highly publicized 
arrests, and more radical members dropped out too, disgusted that the militia 
was not doing enough. Militia leaders made attempts, with only limited success, 
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to reverse the situation. Perhaps the key efforts were those aimed at the unifica- 
tion of the movement. Twice-yearly gatherings of militia leaders at Knob Creek, 
Kentucky, site of a “machine gun shoot,” allowed activists from around the 
country to meet. Other conversations took place at the Preparedness Expos, 
essentially a traveling trade fair for survivalists. Various successor groups to the 
Tri-State umbrella organization sprang up, including the U.S. Theatre Com- 
mand (USTC), the Third Continental Congress, and the Southeastern States 
Alliance. Such groups attempted to increase communications and coordination 
among various militia groups, but the Third Continental Congress eventually 
disintegrated, and the USTC, after some unsuccessful attempts at militia diplo- 
macy, lost much of its influence.” 

The disorganization of the militia movement did not seem to slow mili- 
tia-related arrests. But it did, perhaps, help lead to another disturbing trend: that 
of splinter groups breaking off from militia groups that were not radical or active 
enough. Dubbed “cell activity” or “leaderless resistance” by some, this tendency 
is perhaps not worth such elaborate names. It does not take much more than 
common sense for some extremists to realize that small, covert groups can oper- 
ate more effectively (in the realm of illegal activity) than groups with the typical 
militia structure. Splinter groups resulted in two of the major episodes of 
1997-1998, in which potential major acts of terrorism were prevented by good 
police work in one instance and happenstance in another. 

The 1997 incident involved an attempt by a splinter group to attack Fort 
Hood, Texas, on July 4, 1997. This group originated at a January 1997 meeting 
of the Third Continental Congress. Certain delegates to that meeting—in partic- 
ular a long-time militia activist named Bradley Glover, of Towanda, Kansas— 
were frustrated at a perceived lack of commitment on the part of other delegates. 
Glover himself had previously alarmed other militia leaders with his radical 
rhetoric. A handful of attendees eventually decided to form their own group. 
Members of the group came from a variety of states—Kansas, Ohio, Colorado, 
Minnesota—but shared the same conspiracy theories and hostility toward gov- 
ernment. During the winter and spring of 1997, the group met several times and 
made plans that centered on attacking U.S. military bases that were supposedly 
training U.N. troops. Members of the group even conducted reconnaissance on 
such bases to see which ones would be easiest to attack. Its members were so 
committed that they sold their businesses and homes to raise the cash necessary 
for operations. Eventually, the plan developed into what would be a series of 
attacks on such bases, between which members would retreat to a “safe house” 
in Colorado to lay low. In the summer of 1997, members Glover and Michael 
Dorsett traveled to Texas to launch the first attack against Fort Hood, which they 
erroneously thought was training Chinese soldiers. The attack was planned for 
July 4, on which every year the base hosts the Freedom Festival, a holiday cele- 
bration usually attended by some 50,000 people. However, the assault never 
took place; Dorsett and Glover were arrested on the morning of the attack at a 
nearby campground. The operation had been compromised from the beginning. 
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Undercover Missouri State Highway Patrol officers had been at the original 
Third Continental Congress meeting, were alerted by the radical rhetoric of 
Glover’s group, and had joined it from its outset. As the case left Missouri, the 
Highway Patrol worked with the FBI. As a result, authorities were able to pre- 
vent all the planned attacks from happening; eventually, seven people were 
arrested on weapons and explosives charges. A major terrorist attack had been 
prevented with no loss of life." 

The same could not be said for the Four Corners incident the following year. 
On May 29, 1998, Dale Claxton, a police officer from Cortez, Colorado (a small 
town near the borders of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona) stopped a water truck 
that had been reported stolen. Before he could even open the door to his cruiser, 
the occupants of the truck leapt out and sprayed his vehicle with automatic 
weapons fire. He died instantly. A massive manhunt for the three fugitives 
ensued (G. Burton, 1998; Maestas & Moore, 1998), during the initial stages of 
which there was more gunplay as law enforcement officers and others encoun- 
tered the heavily armed fugitives. Eventually, the shooters were finally identi- 
fied as Alan Pilon, Robert Mason, and Jason McVean, known antigovernment 
activists (Bell, 1998b; Draper, 1998b). Authorities searching their residences 
discovered antigovernment literature, supplies, and pipe bombs (Draper, 
1998a). Pilon, the suspected ringleader, was soon linked to the Four Corners 
Patriots, a militia group with Christian Identity associations (Moore, 1998). 
Neighbors reported that he admired Timothy McVeigh and Terry Nichols (Bell, 
1998a). As the manhunt, involving hundreds of searchers, closed in on the fugi- 
tives, two of them took their own lives, although one body was not found until a 
year later. The third fugitive’s fate and whereabouts remain unknown (Flynn, 
1999). Also unknown is exactly what the trio were up to at the time of their con- 
frontation with Claxton. Because the three were extremely antigovernment, 
heavily armed, and violent, the consensus is that they were getting ready to con- 
duct an act of criminal extremism or terrorism (Emery & Lowe, 1998), although 
whether it would have been something such as turning the water truck into a 
huge bomb or robbing a nearby casino for funds for their activities (to name two 
theories) is still in dispute. What is clear is that Claxton managed to foul their 
plans, although unknowingly and at the cost of his own life. 

Despite its disarray, the militia movement itself persisted, although at a gen- 
erally lower level of activity than in its heyday of 1994 to 1996. Several factors 
allowed it to survive, despite the disorganization and despite numerous arrests 
and convictions of its leaders and members. The first was simply that some 
degree of institutionalization had set in by 1999, in that the movement had lasted 
for 5 years without disintegrating and now possessed a hard core of members 
who identified with the movement and made its goals much of their life’s pur- 
pose. A few also benefited financially from the movement. Militia leaders such 
as John Trochmann of Montana, Drew Rayner of Mississippi, Mark Koernke of 
Michigan, and Harry and Dot Bibee of Tennessee, to name just a few stalwarts, 
were unlikely to suddenly drop out of the movement. Gatherings at places such 
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as Knob Creek allowed leaders to try, at least, to smooth out differences, 
although there would always be some degree of infighting, while militia groups 
in some states attempted to provide renewed organization to local groups. In 
Ohio, for instance, the Ohio Unorganized Militia Assistance and Advisory 
Committee formed to coordinate the activity of Ohio militia groups, provide 
training, and even (briefly) offer a shortwave radio program. Perhaps more 
importantly, at least in the short run, the widespread concern or even panic in the 
extreme right over the Y2K computer bug caused considerable interest in the 
militia movement. A number of militia groups capitalized on Y2K concerns in 
their publications and offered training or preparedness seminars. 

After it was revealed on January 1, 2000, that the end of Western civilization 
was not in fact imminent, some militia leaders took steps to make sure that the 
movement itself would survive the millennium. In Texas and Pennsylvania, 
leaders held statewide meetings, inviting each militia unit or county to send rep- 
resentatives. In Texas, the goal was to help establish a network and state coordi- 
nators. These attempts at better organization, if successful, would result in an 
increased level of militia activity nationwide and also increase the chances for 
militia confrontations. Increased activity would also increase the chances that 
individual members or groups might engage in bomb making and illegal weap- 
ons activity, although the most violent plots or incidents would still most likely 
come from small splinter groups that had broken off from or been rejected by 
more “moderate” militia groups. Even if militia attempts to rejuvenate the 
movement are unsuccessful—as they probably will be, unless another incident 
such as Ruby Ridge or Waco occurs—the movement has institutionalized 
enough that it is unlikely to disappear in the near future. Militia groups will prob- 
ably continue to form, even if at a lower level than during the period from 1994 to 
1996, for some years to come, and authorities will have to deal with the problems 
they can cause (Intelligence Report Summaries, 2000). 


MILITIA ACTIVITIES 


Militia groups engage in a wide range of activities, many of which fall under 
the protection of the First Amendment, and thus although they may be of con- 
cern to communities, they are generally not the concern of public officials. 
These activities include meetings (both public and private), publishing activities 
(either on the Internet or on paper), marches or rallies, and paramilitary training. 
Of these activities, only the last two have been of potential concern to authori- 
ties. However, militia rallies and marches are few in number and do not generate 
the kind of opposing, possibly violent crowds that White supremacist rallies 
generate and thus pose little concern for public safety. Paramilitary training 
activities may well violate state laws, depending on which state the activity takes 
place in, but no state with laws prohibiting paramilitary training has taken steps 
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to enforce such laws in recent years, so again, such activities do not generate 
much concern on the part of public officials.” 

However, there are at least two types of behavior engaged in by the militia 
movement that definitely can generate concern or even alarm. The first is the 
propensity of militia groups to engage in confrontations with local or federal 
authorities. The second type of dangerous behavior is the tendency to collect or 
manufacture illegal weapons and explosives, often with the intent to use them 
against specific targets. Both types of activity stem from the militia movement’s 
core ideological beliefs surrounding firearms and the nature of the government, 
and their desire to protect perceived victims from the government. 

Of the two, militia confrontations are less well publicized and generally less 
dangerous. Typically, they arise when militia groups discover or are contacted 
by someone whom they can claim is being victimized by the government. Most 
such confrontations arise from situations involving individuals refusing to leave 
property that has been foreclosed on or seized, or from situations involving peo- 
ple wanted on criminal charges who refuse to give themselves up. Having identi- 
fied a victim, members of the militia movement seek to mobilize support, usu- 
ally through channels such as shortwave radio or the Internet. Successful 
mobilization can result in militia members showing up, often armed, at the scene 
of the confrontation between the perceived victim and law enforcement, hoping 
to cause authorities to back down.” 

Militia confrontations have occurred numerous times. One of the first such 
confrontations to receive attention took place in Louisiana in 1996 and involved 
a “sovereign citizen” named Lynn Truman Crawford. Crawford was a physician 
from Mesquite, Texas, who owed more than $70,000 in child support to his 
ex-wife in St. Louis. Because failure to pay child support across state lines is a 
federal misdemeanor, federal agents tracked Crawford down at his mother’s 
house in remote Coushatta, Louisiana. They and local sheriff’s deputies 
attempted to serve Crawford with an arrest warrant. However, Crawford refused 
to acknowledge that the federal government had authority over him and bran- 
dished a shotgun, threatening to kill anyone who entered the house. While 
authorities pondered what to do, Crawford contacted an extremist shortwave 
radio program, which put him in touch with militia groups and broadcast news of 
his situation. Within hours, the local sheriff’s office had received more than a 
hundred telephone calls from around the country. By that evening, members of 
militia groups had begun arriving on the scene. The FBI, fearing a reenactment 
of the debacle at Ruby Ridge, consciously scaled back the law enforcement 
presence to just four agents. In the meantime, the militia continued to arrive, 
from as far as 600 miles away. However, as the week wore on and Crawford 
continued to refuse to leave, the militia members—who, after all, had jobs and 
families—started to leave. Within a few days, there were only two remaining, 
and Crawford eventually surrendered (Leiby, 1996). To the militia movement, 
though, this was a victory. Said one Texas militia leader, “It’s sending a message 
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to our federal government and law enforcement that they’re going to be 
watched” (Cobb, 1996; Press Release, 1996; Randall, n.d.). 

Another confrontation that received considerable attention occurred in New 
England the following year. The “victims” in this confrontation were Massachu- 
setts bluebloods who lived in the posh seaside town of Hamilton. However, John 
and Rhetta Sweeney had failed to pay back a $1.6 million Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation loan and therefore lost their 14-acre estate and mansion. 
Ordered to leave by a federal court, the Sweeneys refused to budge and barri- 
caded roads leading to their house. Moreover, they issued a call for help, even 
creating a Web page to publicize their situation. By the time a stay on eviction 
was lifted in January 1998, militia members from around New England had trav- 
eled to Hamilton and were staying on the Sweeney property. They patrolled the 
grounds, inspected incoming vehicles, and communicated with the outside via 
radios and the Internet. They covered windows with wire mesh and wood and set 
up spotlights to cover approaches. A billboard on the property identified the 
“Federal FDIC Fraudulent Eviction Zone.” Luckily, the U.S. marshals who had 
the job of removing the Sweeneys and their friends from the property managed 
the situation very skillfully, putting increasing pressure on the Sweeneys and 
threatening to arrest people who came on the property to support them or bring 
them food. This caused a gradual decrease in the number of people on the 
grounds. At the end of February, the marshals moved onto the property itself, 
limiting inhabitants to the house. The next day, they entered the house at a time 
when Rhetta Sweeney and most of the Sweeneys’ supporters were off the prop- 
erty. They caught John Sweeney hiding in a second-floor laundry room. The 
militia supporters had to look on from outside (Armstrong, 1997, 1998; 
Ferdinand, 1998; Hayward, 1998; Lawrence, 1998; McIntire, 1998b; Noonan, 
1998; O’Brien & Armstrong, 1998; Porter, 1998; Price, 1998). 

Most militia confrontations that have occurred in recent years have ended 
peacefully, usually with militia members or victims backing down or surrender- 
ing. However, the potential for violence, whether through deliberate action or an 
adrenaline-inspired accident on the part of either law enforcement or militia, 
makes each such confrontation into a potential Ruby Ridge or Waco, an event 
that could have a tragic conclusion and could further ignite the extreme right. 
Such confrontations are especially dangerous because public officials often 
have no warning that they are about to occur. “We were all ready and we were all 
armed,” said a Tennessee militiawoman in 1995 who had hurried down to Ala- 
bama when she heard a militia leader there might be in trouble. “If they had 
drawn their guns on me or my friends, or drawn their guns on my friends’ prop- 
erty, there would have been a shootout” (Wissner, 1995). The potential for such 
shootouts is real enough; the patriot movement has demonstrated a considerable 
capacity for anger against almost every level and branch of government. In 
March 2000, to give just one recent example, authorities arrested a North 
Carolina man, Eddie Dewayne Carringer, for firing on federal agents at the 
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command post in Andrews, North Carolina, where the 1998 search for suspected 
bomber Eric Rudolph in 1998 was being managed (Lewis, 2000). Any confron- 
tation could potentially generate such an incident. 

Despite the potential for danger in every militia confrontation, of more con- 
cern to most authorities is the love of many militia members for illegal weapons 
and explosives and the tendency of some to engage in conspiracies to obtain or 
use them. Such occasions are also when the militia movement tends to come 
closest to fitting the more traditional definitions of terrorism. From the begin- 
ning of the movement, some militia members have engaged in such activities. 
Although the Oklahoma City bombing was not, in fact, linked to the militia 
movement, the first planned sequel to it certainly was. During the summer of 
1995, Ray Lampley, an Oklahoma militia leader and Christian Identity adherent, 
plotted with his wife Cecelia and two adherents to conduct a series of bombings. 
Lampley had in mind such targets as the Southern Poverty Law Center, the 
Anti-Defamation League, gay bars, abortion clinics, and public buildings. “Oth- 
ers may be backing down,” Lampley said at one point, “but I’ll give them a kick 
in the ass.” Fortunately, Lampley solicited help from various militia groups and 
individuals. One of these was militia leader John Parsons, who contacted the 
local sheriff, who taped a conversation with Lampley and informed the FBI. The 
FBI had already been investigating Lampley, thanks to a confidential informant, 
and the militia leader’s lack of caution resulted in convictions for him and his 
followers (Swindell, 1996a). The militia movement’s reaction was one of anger, 
but their outrage was directed at John Parsons, whom the trial revealed to have 
been receiving money from the FBI. Despite the fact that Parsons helped prevent 
acts of terrorism, the militia considered him to have betrayed them. “Your 
actions, regardless of any excuse you may provide, are traitorous,” said Ohio 
militia leader J. J. Johnson (Georgia Militia,” May 5, 1996). Perhaps because of 
this diversion, the Lampley episode was one of the few militia-related trials in 
which the militia movement did not claim the defendants had been set up by the 
government. Lampley himself was unrepentant; in 1999, he excoriated the mili- 
tia movement for “waiting for the right time” instead of taking immediate action. 
“You will either fight for your freedom, or else you will die as a SLAVE!” he 
wrote from prison (Lampley, 1999). 

In the years following Lampley’s trial, similar arrests and convictions 
occurred in West Virginia, Arizona, Washington, Colorado, Nevada, California, 
and several other states. In many cases, such as the Arizona Viper arrests, defen- 
dants pled guilty because illegal weapons cases are difficult to defend success- 
fully. The frequent use of confidential informants and undercover officers on the 
part of law enforcement, however, reinforced the opinion of the militia move- 
ment that its members were being “set up and taken down.” Two cases in particu- 
lar illustrate the bomb-making and conspiracy proclivities of the militia move- 
ment: the case of the Georgia Republic Militia and that of the North American 
Militia. 
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The Georgia Republic Militia case broke with great fanfare in April 1996, 
when ATF agents arrested three members of a tiny militia group in central Geor- 
gia and confiscated several pipe bombs as well as material enough to make doz- 
ens more (Atlanta Journal and Constitution, April 26, 1996; Washington Post, 
April 27, 1996). The ongoing Montana Freeman standoff, as well as a (mostly 
false) rumor that the group had planned to attack the upcoming Atlanta Olym- 
pics, guaranteed considerable publicity for a relatively small incident. The prin- 
cipals, Robert Starr, James McCranie, and Troy Kiser, were minor participants 
in the militia movement, but their connections to more prominent figures guar- 
anteed that they would become a cause célébre. “We know both Bob Starr and 
Jimmie McCranie personally,’ Tennessee militia leader Harry Bibee (1996) 
told his followers, “These are definitely NOT the ‘Ray Lampley type’ ” 
(retrieved from World Wide Web April 27, 1996). Soon, patriot attorney Nancy 
Lord had agreed to represent Starr, while J. J. Johnson came down from Ohio to 
act as an “investigator.” Militia anger soon became directed at two informants 
involved in the case, whom they claimed had framed the defendants. Lord used a 
pretrial hearing—at which none of the audiotape evidence was publicly pre- 
sented—to ask leading questions of an ATF agent to suggest that the informants 
had in fact been the only ones breaking any laws (Lord & Johnson, 1996a, 
1996b). Lord’s audience was not the judge but rather the militia movement, 
which did not need much convincing. Lord and Johnson played the media mer- 
rily, including alleging that the informants might have been responsible for the 
subsequent Centennial Park bombing in July 1996, until the judge issued a gag 
order. By the time of the actual trial, Nancy Lord had been disqualified for a 
strange evidence-handling episode, and Johnson was back in Ohio. At the trial, 
the informants and the audiotapes told a rather different story: The militia group 
not only planned to build bombs but talked of setting up assassination squads, 
raiding armories, and even robbing drug dealers to buy weapons. The tapes 
made it clear that all defendants knew of the bomb making. In the end, they were 
acquitted on some charges but convicted of conspiracy to use a destructive 
device in an act of violence and of possession of destructive devices (Gibson, 
1996; Martz & Rankin, 1996; Thomas & Kovaleski, 1996; Velasco, 1996a, 
1996b, 1996c). 

Some argued that the Georgia militia figures were simply small-time losers 
with fantasies about fighting the government—one police officer dubbed them 
the “Unabubbas”—and these arguments have some merit, but it is difficult to see 
how they were any more small-time than, for instance, Timothy McVeigh and 
Terry Nichols a month before the Oklahoma City bombing. One of the most 
important aspects of domestic terrorism is that it does not take a well-organized, 
well-financed group to commit a serious terrorist act. This is one reason why the 
plans of the North American Militia surprised and frightened many people in 
1997 (Detroit Free Press, March 29, 1997). Originally called the “Goof Troop,” 
the North American Militia was a southwestern Michigan militia group whose 
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members had allegedly been kicked out of the Michigan Militia for being too 
radical. Their plans certainly were radical: They plotted to bomb a huge number 
of targets in Michigan, including a federal building, an Internal Revenue Service 
building, and many other targets, including even gas stations. Members con- 
structed a variety of pipe bombs and plotted ways to build more destructive 
devices. They also talked about assassinating political figures and judges. The 
first militia member to be arrested was Brendon Blasz in March 1997. Blasz had 
agreed to implicate his fellow militia members in return for a reduced sentence. 
However, it wasn’t until March 1998, a year after the initial arrest, that Brad 
Metcalf, Ken Carter, and Randy Graham were arrested on multiple weapons and 
conspiracy charges (Storey, 1998). Carter pled guilty, but Metcalf decided to 
represent himself. He was convicted on all eight counts against him; Graham 
was later also convicted. The following March, a fifth member of the group, 
Matthew Vinuya, was arrested and promptly pled guilty to receive a short sen- 
tence. The sentences came that spring for the others, and they were tough: only 3 
years for Blasz and 5 years for Carter, but a 40-year sentence for Metcalf and 55 
years for Graham. Metcalf’s sentence was later used by Michigan militia figure 
Mark Koernke to urge people not to submit to the government. “We have nothing 
to lose by defending ourselves and shooting their hind ends,” he said. Michigan 
Militia leader Ron Gaydosh agreed: “We are going to launch... . We are not 
going to give up any more people, we’re tired of sitting around watching them 
pick us off one at a time” (Intelligence Report transcript, July 21, 1999). 

The militia movement’s propensity for such acts has not subsided. As 
recently as December 1999, in one of the only Y2K-related criminal acts that 
occurred around the end of the millennium, two San Joaquin County militiamen 
were arrested in Sacramento, California, on weapons charges (Delsohn & 
Stanton, 1999; Stanton & Delsohn, 1999a). The two, Kevin Ray Patterson and 
Charles Dennis Kiles, allegedly plotted to blow up a propane storage facility, 
hoping this would force the government to declare martial law, which would 
then cause the people to finally rise up against the government (Kerr, 1999; 
Stanton & Delsohn, 1999b). As of this writing, the case has not yet come to trial. 
This arrest, as well as the arrest of Don Beauregard, spurred some fear of mili- 
tia-related violence on the turn of the millennium. Fortunately, no such acts 
occurred. 


INTO THE FUTURE 


The militia movement declined after the heady years of expansion following 
Ruby Ridge and Waco but managed to survive despite disorganization, infight- 
ing, and a number of highly publicized arrests of its leaders and members. 
Indeed, it has even shown some signs of attempted rejuvenation. Moreover, core 
militia leaders have by now developed a communications system using the 
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Internet, shortwave radio, and meetings, which has allowed the surviving militia 
groups to knit closely together. It seems likely that the militia movement will not 
disappear in the near future. 

As long as it remains, the militia movement poses a certain risk for domestic 
terrorism, although it should be stressed that in political movements, even 
extreme ones, most members will not commit illegal activities. Nevertheless, 
although not matching the hardcore White supremacist movement in terms of 
the number of major acts of criminal extremism over the past 6 years, the militia 
movement has emerged as probably the second most dangerous threat for 
domestic terrorist acts in this country, as the number of arrests, many for danger- 
ous conspiracies, have indicated. The extreme antigovernment ideology, 
melded with an intense fixation on weapons and explosives on one hand, and a 
fascination with bizarre and paranoid conspiracy theories on the other, creates a 
milieu in which the desire to acquire illegal weapons and explosives comes 
almost naturally, and the intent to use them against perceived enemies is not all 
that uncommon. Moreover, the militia movement has always had ties to Chris- 
tian Identity, and some of those ties have become more open in recent years. 
Belief in the tenets of Christian Identity, as experience has shown, can increase 
the possibility of criminal acts or violent action. 

Even when militia groups, as groups, shy away from such extreme actions or 
reject members who propose them, those splinter groups or cells may pose even 
greater dangers because they are more difficult for law enforcement agencies to 
detect. Domestic antiterrorism efforts since 1995 have been very effective in 
preventing acts of terrorism, but it is unreasonable to expect that no conspiracy 
will go undetected in the future. 

Even when conspiracies are not involved, every militia confrontation poses 
the risk of intentional violence or tragic accident. No public official can afford to 
neglect paying attention to such risks, because the one type of incident that is vir- 
tually guaranteed to increase illegal activities on the part of militia movement 
members is another Ruby Ridge or Waco, where law enforcement agencies are 
perceived to have murdered innocent victims. Thus, in part, the future of the 
militia movement depends on the efforts of other segments of American society 
and government. 

Unfortunately, extremist reactions are not governed simply by government 
wrongdoing or its absence, but also sometimes simply by legitimate government 
policy in areas such as abortion, property rights, taxes, and trade, among other 
issues. For the militia, the key issue is and will remain firearms. The past few 
years of the 1990s contained many events—most notably a rash of school shoot- 
ings—that prompted considerable support for increased gun control measures. 
The militia movement, not surprisingly, virulently denounces any such actions, 
even measures as mild as gun safety legislation. Stronger legislation could actu- 
ally cause a reaction—for some, possibly a violent reaction—from the militia 
movement. Because policy makers are unlikely to be held hostage to the poten- 
tial reaction of a fringe movement, in the event of “provocative” legislation, it 
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will be left to public officials and law enforcement agencies to deal with any 
problems that might in fact arise. Developing an understanding of the move- 
ment, its ideology, dynamics, and tactics, is the best step such individuals and 
agencies can take toward ensuring domestic tranquility in the new millennium. 


NOTES 


1. For summaries of many of these paramilitary groups, see Bennett (1995, pp. 446-448) and 
Ridgeway (1990). On the Minutemen, see Jones (1968). 

2. No adequate history of the Posse exists. Summaries can be found in Bennett (1995, 
pp. 350-355), Ridgeway (1990, pp. 109-144), and Corcoran (1995, pp. 5-42). Information about 
Posse founder William Potter Gale’s involvement can be found in Seymour (1991). 

3. For William Potter Gale’s early activities with the tax protest movement and the Posse, see 
The Dixon Line, (1971, p. 4, 1973, p. 6). Other early Posse activities are covered in the March-April 
1974 issue. The Dixon Line was a newsletter published by Dixon Gayer that reported on right-wing 
extremist activities in California in the 1960s and 1970s. By the 1980s, Beach had grown disen- 
chanted with the Posse’s development, particularly its relationship with Aryan Nations and other 
neo-Nazi groups, as well as the bad press it (and consequently he) received, and became inactive. Of 
course, by then he was also in his 80s (see “Posse Comitatus Founder,’ 1985). For explanations of 
the Posse’s purpose, see Kotmair (n.d.), Citizens Law Enforcement and Research Committee (n.d.), 
and Maybury (1987, p. 2). The best study of Christian Identity is Michael Barkun’s (1994) Religion 
and the Racist Right: The Origins of the Christian Identity Movement. 

4. Technically, the Unorganized Militia appears to have been headed by Richard Van Hazel, 
who was its colonel and commander in chief, but he apparently acted on the guidance of Gale. 
According to Seymour (1991, p. 271 ff), there were militia chapters in Nevada, California, and Ari- 
zona. For various reasons, most related to his arrest and trial, Gale at times made attempts to distance 
himself from both the Committee and the Unorganized Militia. 

5. On the meaning of unorganized militia, see Pitcavage (1997a). One other extremist who 
appropriated militia terminology during the 1980s was Robert Holloway of Texas, an ex—Green 
Beret who formed his own paramilitary group in 1984 after being booted out of the Texas State 
Guard, a “state defense force.” Holloway’s group, which he characterized as a “private militia,” sur- 
vived long enough to merge into the actual militia movement of the 1990s. 

6. The GOA was incorrect: The “founding fathers” never used the term unorganized militia, 
which came into use many decades later. 

7. Early books on the militia movement include Jonathan Karl’s (1995) The Right to Bear 
Arms: The Rise of America’s New Militias, Richard Abanes’s (1996) American Militias: Rebellion, 
Racism and Religion, Morris Dees and James Corcoran’s (1996) Gathering Storm: America’s Mili- 
tia Threat, and Kenneth S. Stern’s (1996) A Force on the Plain: The American Militia Movement and 
the Politics of Hate. The most recent study is Robert L. Snow’s (1999) The Militia Threat: Terrorists 
Among Us. The “desperate farmer” thesis is most forcefully expressed in Joel Dyer’s (1997) Harvest 
of Rage: Why Oklahoma City Is Only the Beginning. The explanation for the rise of the militia move- 
ment in this article is the author’s own, condensed from a work in progress on the rise of antigovern- 
ment extremism in the 1990s. 

8. The best source of information on the Ruby Ridge standoff is Jess Walter’s (1995) Every 
Knee Shall Bow: The Truth and Tragedy of Ruby Ridge and The Randy Weaver Family. There is no 
solid, objective study of the Waco standoff yet published. 

9. To someone unfamiliar with patriot literature, it may be somewhat hard to believe the low 
level of proof needed for such people to accept outlandish statements as facts. One example may 
illustrate this phenomenon. One book highly regarded in the patriot movement, for instance, is 
America Under Siege, written under the pseudonym M. W. Jefferson (1994). The Militia of Montana 
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catalog describes it as a “fabulous book documenting just how far we have come to being enslaved.” 
The actual tenor of the book may be seen by reading the text on its back cover: 


Never has a foreign army been able to invade the shores of America. Yet, our glorious 
nation is now in more serious trouble than ever before in its history! Untold numbers of 
hostile foreign troops as well as thousands of Russian tanks, trucks and other military 
vehicles are being brought into our country. They are to be used against the people of the 
United States by the United Nations—the utterly ruthless enforcement arm of the tyran- 
nical New World Order! 


10. The USTC had a bad experience at a Knob Creek gathering; see Southern Poverty Law Cen- 
ter (1998) for a brief description of that event. A more detailed description, of militia origin, can be 
found in J. Burton (1998). The USTC also experienced difficulties in a trip to visit western militias. 

11. This account is largely abstracted from Pitcavage (1997b). 

12. On paramilitary laws, see Halpern and Levin (1996, p. 35ff). For an opposing viewpoint, 
with which I do not agree, see Larizza (1996, p. 581). 

13. For a more detailed study of militia confrontations, see Pitcavage (1999). 
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